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ble heating arrangement that, in his opinion, with a wider oven sufficient increased heating can be so applied as to attain a coking time similar to that in a narrower oven. MEISSNBR further states
"As a matter of fact, we built our early ovens for a 24-hour coking time after considerable discussion on this very subject of width of oven in connection with coking time. On the same width of oven we reduced this coking time down to 16.5 or 17 hours. At the Birmingham, Ala., ovens the taper was decreased, causing an average increase in width of % in. more than in the Gary, Ind., ovens. This was for a high volatile coal mixture compared to the Gary, Ind., mixture, and yet the coking time at Birmingham is down to 17.2 hours and will undoubtedly be still further reduced. The coke ovens at Farrell, Pa., with a width of 17 in., and no taper, have a coking time of 20 hours. The Riverside coke ovens, with a 17-in. width, are running on a 20-hour coking time."
The retort, or oven ends are closed by means of firebrick-lined iron doors, the doors being made to fit as tightly as possible and then sealed, or luted with clay. This procedure is very expensive as regards both labor and material, and attempts are being made to provide a self-sealing door, similar to those used on the retorts of gas benches, for this purpose. If the door is not properly sealed it will lead to leaks, aggravated by pressure variations, and thus burn up a portion of the coke besides causing a deterioration in the value of the by-products, as well as in the resultant gas.
Coal is charged into the tops of the ovens through trunnel heads, while the gas evolved during carbonization is led away by means of ascension pipes leading to a common collecting main placed on top of the battery of ovens. The coal in the ovens is leveled and pushed by means of mechanical devices, and the coke is watered, or quenched after being pushed from the retort.
In the early days of by-product coking the expansion produced in a battery of ovens often led to serious trouble, but the. extent of this expansion in any direction is now pretty well understood by the builders, and proper precautions are taken to avoid these difficulties. The number of ovens in a battery is often a choice of operating conditions, varying from 40 to 100, while Germany exhibits one battery with as many as 120 ovens; there should be no practical limit to the number of ovens in a battery, providing proper precautions have been taken to care for the expansion occurring between individual ovens.
Coking in by-product ovens is a true distillation process, and its regulation is under scientific control. The heat required for distillation is supplied by burning a portion of the gas, evolved